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the few venturesome educators. The leaders today (not the musicians 
alone, but the general educators who survey the whole field) agree with 
ex-president Charles W. Eliot in saying "the place which music now 
holds in school programs is far too small. Music is an important factor 
in the outfit of every human being who wishes to be cultivated, efficient 
and rationally happy." Likewise, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Philander P. Claxton, says, "If I were to make a public school 
curriculum, I would put in a little reading and writing, a little arithme- 
tic, a little history, and geography, and a great deal of music. Next to 
reading and writing, even ahead of writing and next to the power to 
count the simplest things in arithmetic, music is the most practical 
thing in our schools." 

Dr. E. A. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, with char- 
acteristic cleverness, writes : "Music is as real in its service to humanity 
as the multiplication table. Why does a boy whistle when lie needs 
heart? Why did the soldier boys sing 'Dixie' or 'Marching Through 
Georgia' when there was danger of overmuch thinking of home and 
loved ones or of the picture of the morrow's carnage? Why doesn't the 
boy repeat the multiplication table? Why didn't the soldiers have a 
spelling match?" 

No one of these authorities seeks to minimize the importance of the 
older subjects. All agree that they are needed, but all maintain that 
there are many occasions in life when such knowledge alone is not suf- 
ficient for the demands made upon the human being. There are times, 
frequent and vital ones, when nothing is so valuable as a bit of music 
History is full of incidents when music has been the one means of 
softening the heart into a tolerant sympathy or energizing the will into 
deeds of valor. 



MUSIC IN WAR 

Music as an essential factor in war is today fully recognized by the 
great military leaders who are conducting the titanic struggle in Europe. 

Witness the recent words of Major General J. Franklin Bell, U. S. 
A. : "Singing men are fighting men. You don't know how much farther 
men can march when they eing. Any rousing air will do. Go to it. Sing 
and fight." 

The armies of today need music almost as much as the need ammuni- 
tion.. "We want bullets and mouth organs," writes Tommy Atkins home 
to his folks. It is music — and music alone — that eases the intolerable, 
crucifying tension of life in the trenches and exposed positions and makes 
long, hard and hot marches endurable. Officers, recognizing the sedative 
influence of music in this most nerve-racking of all wars, have encouraged 
their men to sing and have made urgent appeals for phonographs, banjos, 
whistles, mouth-organs and all sorts of musical instruments. 

And they tell us — those who have been in the trenches and heard it — 
that the fighting men today get the most comfort from music of gentler 
nature. 
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If, as Kipling has so often said, "The soul of a regiment is in its 
songs," it becomes a matter of considerable interest to note the musical 
preferences of the various fighting armies. 

With the English and Canadian Armies, the musical fare is pretty 
much the same as in our own army. American love-songs as well as 
American marching songs are favorites with the British Tommy whose 
"sweetest girl" is always conspicuous in his lyrics. 

The Eussian armies are unique in fighting to the accompaniment 
of majestic choral music. Journalists returning from the eastern front 
report the inspiring experience of hearing a Eussian army corps render 
one of these chorals. Almost all the men are gifted with fine voices. 
They also sing the lovely folk melodies for which the land of the Slav is 
famous. 

The German armies reflect the musical development of their country 
in the vast number of beautiful songs they sing. Schubert, Schumann and 
a host of modern composers supply the musical needs of the Kaiser's men. 
And, strange as it may seem, the theme of their songs is not "blood and 
iron," nor even the patriotic appeal, but reveries of home life, golden- 
haired maidens, and blue-eyed children. 

Love is the burden of the Frenchman's song, in war as in peace, and 
when he is not singing the "Marseillaise" he is chanting the praises of 
Fifi, or Nanon, or Lisette. If he be from Brittany and the northern 
provinces his song is of a sturdier character ; if he is from Picardy and 
the south it is sadder and more passionate. 

So the armies of all nations today turn, in their music, away from 
the thrill and horror of the battlefield to the home scenes and the home 
ties, each in its own peculiar fashion. These are the things even the 
staunchest comrades are loath to discuss with one another, but where 
speech fails, music speaks. And it is this bond of music, this socializing 
influence of song that, in victory or defeat, does more than anything 
else to confirm that feeling of brotherhood and unity that strengthens 
the poor human spirit for the super-human task before it. 

So it is throughout the world. Music fulfills a need nothing else 
can supply. 



NEW OELEANS MEETING OF M. T. N. A. 

Preparations for the next annual meeting of the Music Teachers' 
National Association have been going on steadily during the warm 
weather. The meeting is to be held at New Orleans December 27-29 
next, and the acceptance of the invitation to visit this city, (the first trip 
of the Association so far south) seems to be meeting with general 
approval. New active members have been added to the list in gratifying 
numbers throughout the year, and the opportunity to provide a short 
vacation, an interesting convention, and exceptionally pleasant fellow- 
ship at the meeting, seems to meet with popular approval. 



